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BARLEY A GOOD CROP FOR MAINE 
FARMERS. 

The destruction of our wheat crop so often, by 
the midge, or wheat fly, at one time induced our 
famers to cultivate barley more extensively than 
they were in the habit of doing before the midge 
or weevil came among us. The cultivation of it, 
however, has again fallen off. We somewhat 
wonder at this, for it may be considered a valua- 
ble crop to the farmers, for more uses than it has 
hitherto been put to. 

The greatest use made of it is the very worst, 
viz: that of making beer. A writer (John 
Johnson,) in the Country Gentleman, for Dec. 
3, has some good remarks upon this subject, and 
his experience enables him to speak understand- 
ingly upon it. ‘Almost all western New York”’ 
he says ‘‘is going to sow barley this spring. I 
suppose it will pay them better than wheat, but, 
will raising grain to be made into a drink to 
stupify a portion of the community, ever be 
profitable in the end? I think not. Barley 
will and does make excellent beef, mutton and 
pork, but in beer it is worse than wasted. There 
is no difficulty in making a two years old steer 
weigh from 1100 to 1200 Ibs. live weight, by 
feeding from 13 to 15 bushels of barley meal, 
from a calf a week old until he is two years old, 
with good pasture in summer, and clover hay the 
next winter, with about ten bushels of the meal, 
which is much better than making beer ; and no- 
thing is better than barley to fatten sheep.’’ 

Here we have good authority for some of the 
good properties of this crop, a crop which at the 
present time is raised for little else than to make 
beer. We can testify to the good properties of 
barley for making pork. We once fattened a 
hog with boiled barley, and it made excellent 
pork. We would recommend that more of it be 
raised in Maine, and suggest also, that in obtain- 
ing seed to sow, you get that which is as free 
from oats and other seeds as possible. It is most 
generally mixed in with oats. When oats get in 
they will generally gain upon the barley, and 
render in time the crop you rear less valuable. 





TRANSACTIONS OF THE ESSEX COUNTY 
AG. SOCIETY. 

We have received through the kindness of our 
friends W. Proctor, Esq.,and Wm. Sutton, Esq., 
of Danvers, Mass., copies of the Transactions of 
the Sussex Co. Agricultural Society, for 1857. 
This society has always been fortunate in having 
a large number of members who were strong in 
mind as wellas hand, and hence it has always 
been well conducted. It has published its tran- 
sactions every year since it commenced opera- 
tions, and every number is a valuable one. The 
transactions for 1857 is full of useful facts and 
good advice—full of the actual expense of many 
of the best farmers in the county, in regard to 
developments of agricultural truths in operations 
during the past year, and also full of valuable 
hints and suggestions by’ way of inferences, and 
deductions from facts actually known. 

The book opens with an interesting and instruc- 
tive address delivered by Dr. E. G. Kelley of 
Newburyport, ‘‘Home and its embellishments” 
was the theme, and the speaker urged in an im- 
pressive and happy manner, the necessity incum- 
bent on all of making home happy and of train. 
ing the young minds of all, especially of farm- 
ers’ children, in the great and important truth 
that true happiness lies in being contentedly use- 
ful in the great sphere of home and the farm, 
rather than in the whirl and excitement incident 
to most other pursuits of life. 

In addition to the regular reports, there are 
also very valuable papers for contributors. Ono 
upon the ‘‘culture of the strawberry,” by N. 
Page, Jr., which we have read with much 
pleasure, and from which we have received good 
instruction on this subject. We shall dorrow it 
into our columns some day for the profit of those 
of our readers who like to read such essays, and 
to profit by them. Another excellent paper ‘In- 
quiries in relation to Experimental Farming,” 





is communicated by Wilson Flagg, who is becom- 
ing favorably known to the farmers and horti- 
culturalists of New England by his good common 
sénse writings and remarks on topics connected 
with improvements of the farm and garden. 

We are happy to learn, as we do from a peru- 
sal of the Transactions, that this Society has been 
put into the prospective possession of a good farm, 
the bequest of the late Dr. Treadwell ; subject, at 
present, to the contingency of a life estate or pos- 
session of an individual. The Doctor directed 
that when it came into the Society's possession, 
it should be conducted under their auspices as an 
‘‘experimental farm.’’ 

Some reports were made to the Society on the 
Chinese sugar cane, which contain some new facts. 
Mr. Lake of Topsfield, sent in a specimen of brown 
paper made from the stalks of the Chinese sugar 
cane. Mr. Lake says the stalks are worth $15 


per ton for paper. If the refuse or pomace of the 
cane, after extracting the syrup, should prove to 


be worth this for making paper, it will indeed 
become a valuable crop. Mr. Joel Lake of Tops- 
field, enters into a comparative estimate of the 
value of the Chinese sugar cane crop, and the 
corn crop, and he figures out his cane crop to be 
worth $82 83 per acre, and his corn crop to be 
worth $60 per acre. 





Cur ror Staumertxc. At every syliable pro- 
nounced, tap at the same time with the finger. 
By so doing the most inveterate stammerer will 
be surprised to find he can pronounce quite flu- 
ently, and by long and constant practice, he will 
pronounce perfectly well. This may be explained 
in two ways, either by a sympathetic consentane- 
ous action of the nerves of voluntary motion in 
the tongue, which is the most probable: or it 
may be that the movement of the finger distracts 
the attention of the individual fron his speech 
and allows a free action of the nerves eonperned 
in articulation. [Scientific American. 








THE ICE HOUSE. 

We have, thus far, had the mildest winter that 
has been known in Maine for many a long year. 
It seems so odd not to be shoveling snow drifts 
as high as your head and sometimes much high- 
er, that many of us seem to be lost, and conjec- 
ture that we have got some thirty or forty miles 
nearer to the gulf stream, or that has come that 
distance nearer to us, and is warming us up into 
quite a mild climate. If that be the case, the 
gulf stream must have received a tremendous 
jog from the position it had last winter, when 
the thermometer indicated from thirty to forty 
below zero, and freezing mercury was a sort of 
pastime. R 

But we intended to say when we commenced, 
that, although the weather being so mild, ren- 
dered it likely that the ice crop would not be so 
heavy as it was last year, it nevertheless afforded 
a nice time for those who felt disposed and had 
the means to construct ice houses, provided never- 
theless, as the lawyers say, you did not do it last 
fall. 

A good ice house is one of the most simple 
buildings in the world. We have been in the 
in the habit every year of calling attention to 
this subject, and giving the engraving and de- 
scription of the very best ever built,—best be- 
cause it preserves it perfectly, and is so very 
simple in its construction. Hundreds have been 
built from the plan given, and we doubt not 
that hundreds more will be built in accordance 
with the directions. 

In filling the house be sure and put in good 
sglid black ice as some call it, and not the porous 
shelly kind. This last is half full of air which 
will prevent its keeping well, besides where you 
pack away so much air you of course pack away 
less ice. In packing ice make the whole mass as 
solid as you can. The very joinings where the 
blocks come together should be filled with ice if 
you can, in order to keep out air. A little ob- 
servation and experience will soon enable you to 
do this business right. Here is your ice house :— 








It is made by setting four posts in the ground, 
nailing boards on each side and filling the inters- 
tices with saw dust, shavings, spent tan or some 
such material. The whole is made of rough 
boards, and is found to answer the purpose com- 
pletely. 
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This cut shows the modes of filling between 
the sides of the house. 





RAPE CROP FOR SOILING MILCH COWS. 
QUERY. 


We have, for a long time, thought that we did 
not provide for milch cows sufficient of that kind 
of food which contained a large supply of albu- 
minous matter. 

Albumen constitutes a pretty large share of 
milk, and that food which contains it would, we 
should suppose, be very excellent for milch cows, 
as affording them a supply of one of the ingredi- 
ents of milk to be drawn from them. Cabbages 
contain albumen, and every one knows that they 
are excellent to improve the milk of cows, and 
to improve its quality. But they are not exactly 
the kind of crop to raise for soiling. Would not 
rape be better? Indeed, the very thing to effect 
the object? The seed of the summer rape could 
be sown late, and the crop used in August and 
September. It is a crop not much, if any, raised 
in Maine. Can any of our readers give us light 
on this subject? 

® | onion 

Inpico in Centrat America. The destruction 
of the Indigo culture in India is likely to create 
a serious enhancement of prices to‘our manufac- 
turers, and may lead to the restoration of the 
ruined plantations of Central America and Santo 
Domingo. 

There are thousands of fine indigo plantations 
on the margin of Lake Nicaragua, for sale at less 
than the cost of the masonry, &c. of the vats 
and other works connected with the preparation 
of indigo; and it would be the most profitable, 
as well as the safest and most agreeable kind of 
fillibustering, to buy up these beautiful estates in 
the land of never-ending May,and make an in- 
come of from fifty to three hundred per cent. on 
the capital invested. [Washington States. 





Procress or Inventions. The striking ad- 
vancement in material science is well exhibited 
by statements contained in the ‘History of 
British Patented Inventions.’’ From 1610 to 
1700 there were only two hundred and sixty- 
seven patents taken out; from 1700 to 1800, only 
two thousand and sixty ; but from 1800 to 1851, 
the number increased ten-fold over the preced- 
ing century, viz: eleven thousand; and from 
1851 to 1855, tlers were nine thousand, ora 
still vastly accelerated ratio of gain. The same 
is true of inventions in America. 





Toe ArrestaN Wet at Cuarurston. The 
amount of water now discharged from the three 


| inch artesian well, at Charleston, S. C., is twen- 


ty-eight gallons per minute, or 30,320 gallons 
per day. It is believed that by the application 
of a force pump, this quantity can be increased 
to 300,000 gallons. Meantime a well is now 








being bored twelve inches in diameter. 


Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


This body met at the Agricultural Room in 
the State House, in Augusta, January 20, 1858, 
as required by the statute. Chose Robert Mar- 
tin temporary chairman, and D. A. Fairbanks, 
N.T. True, John F. Anderson, Committee on 
Credentials. 

Maine State Society ; Samuel F. Perley, Na- 
ples. 

Maine Pomological Seciety ; D. A Fairbanks, 
Augusta. 

Androscoggin ; Robert Martin, West Danville. 

Bangor Horticultural Society ; Albert Noyes. 
Cumberland; John F. Anderson, So. Wind- 
ham. : 

East Somerset ; W. M. Palmer, Palmyra. 

Franklin; Hiram Russ, Farmington. 

Kennebec ; Francis Fuller, Winthrop. 

Lincoln ; Joseph Avery, Jefferson. 

North Aroostook ; (Contested,—see note.) 

‘North Franklin ; Seward Dill, Phillips. 

North Kennebec; William E. Drummond, 
Winslow. 

North Penobscot ; 

North Somerset ; B. F. Leadbetter, Concord. 

Oxford County ; N. T. True, Bethel. 

RBenobscot & Aroostook Union ; 

Piscataquis ; Elisha L. Hammond, Atkinson. 

Sagadahoc ; 

Somerset Central ; John R. Russell, Norridge- 
wock. 

South Kennebec ; Daniel Lancaster, Farming- 
dale. 

Waldo; J. D. Tucker, Lincolnville. 
Washington ; Hugh Porter, Pembroke. 

West Oxford; Francis L. Rice, Denmark. 
West Penobscot ; John Thissell, Corinth. 
West Somerset; William R. Flint, Anson. 
York County ; 8. L. Goodale, Saco. 

There were two gentlemen present as members 
of the Board from North Aroostook: Hiram 
Stevens, Fort Fairfield, and Enoch W. Hoyt, 
Letter D. 

Chose a business committee consisting of Good- 
ale of York, True of Oxford, and Flint of West 
Somerset. 

Chose a committee to make arrangements with 
reference to discussions of Agricultural topics, 
in the evenings, during the session of the Board 
of Agriculture, of Dill of North Franklin, 
Avery of Lincoln, and Fuller of Kennebec. : 
Mr. True, of Oxford, said he considered the 
duty imposed on the committee on business was 
the most important to be transacted by any com- 
mittee during the session. He would impress it 
upon all, that they be prompt in bringing for- 
ward matters for consideration. He had attend- 
ed agricultural shows, and seen potatoes which 
he admired, but farmers stood by and said they 
had better ones at home, but they had not brought 
them there. It was the want of promptness in 
bringing forward their products, which deprived 
the show of the benefit of their productions. 
Let it not be so in relation to the duties of this 
committee. Let all be done, not in a cold and 
formal manner, but with alacrity and zeal. Let 
us show the State that we have done something, 
and that we mean to do something hereafter. 
Chose a Committee to receive, sort and count 
the votes for President of the Board, consisting 
of Fuller, of Kennebec ; Lancaster, of South 
Kennebec ; and Noyes, of Penobscot: Robert 
Martin was elected President ; Samuel F. Perley, 
Vice President. 

Chose a Committee on elections, consisting of 
Dill, Franklin; Perley, Cumberland; Flint, 
Somerset. 

Chose S. L. Goodale, Secretary of the Board, 
who accepted the office. 

The Committee reported questions to be dis- 
cussed for two evenings. Wednesday evening— 
Preparation of soils for crops. Thursday even 
ing—Fruit, and the ways of cultivation. 

A committee was chosen to determine on the 
mode of distributing the Secretary’s Report, 
consisting of Perley of Cumberland, Russ of 


‘Franklin, Leadbetter of Somerset, and Goodale 


of York. 

‘It was voted that the several members of the 
Board should be called on to state what had been 
the influence of their respective societies on the 
interests of agriculture, horticulture, and the 
arts connected therewith, and to make such sug- 
gestions in relation to their management and 
agricultural import, as they may deem proper. 
In conformity with this vote, the President 
proceeded to call the several societies in alpha- 
betical order. 

Anproscocain. Robert Martin, West Dan- 
ville. This county was taken from four of the 
largest counties in the State, and is made up of 
fragments. At the time of the formation of our 
society, since the organization of the county, 
agriculture was in an extremely low state, and its 
operations carried on in rather a rude manner. 
Stock was small, seldom getting three years old 
steers to average over six feet in girth, and so of 
other stock, and also the same was the case in re- 
lation to crops of all kinds. But a great change 
has taken place in all these respects. 

Four years ago, our society went into opera- 
tion. Then, there was a general indifference to 
it among farmers. In my own town it was ex- 
tremely difficult to induce our farmers to take 
stock and the products of their farms to the show, 
even by the most earnest personal solicitation. 
They were afraid of our society. They looked 
on it as a speculating concern, oran engine to 
put men in office. After the most thorough 
canvass of our town, all who could be induced to 
join the society were seventeen persons! Them it 
cost more than one dollar each of my time to se- 
cure ! 

But now the state of things is widely different. 
There“is a real interest pervading the whole com- 
munity, and the ladies have contributed very 
largely to this state of things. They oftentimes 
lead off in their families in its behalf. And now, 
that the influence of the society is beginning to be 
seen in the improved condition of crops and ani- 
mals, all classesareawakened. Thevalue of stock, 
setting aside its general rise, has doubled in four 
years. At the last exhibition two years old steers 
were presented, measuring from 6 ft. 8 to 9 in. 
in girth ; calves from 6 to 8 months old, weigh- 
ing from 400 to 600 pounds. Two years old cat- 
tle are worth as much now as four years old ones 
were, as formerly bred. Crops have increased in 





the same proportion. So great and marked is 


the improvement, that those who stood Aloof, 
will now go far beyond what they would not 
believe a word of from me a few years.ago, in 
their eulogiums of the society’s good influences. 
I think there is no difficulty in doubling the 
value of all the products of our labor with suit- 
able management. 


Bancor Horticutturat Society. Alb’t Noyes. 
Twelve years ago, little or no fruit was raised in 
our region. About that time I commenced my 
fruit garden by setting out a few apple, pear and 
plum trees. In five years I had a fine crop of 
plums, of over fifteen bushels. My apples and 
cherries began to bear, and produced enough to 
show their character and quality ; but the sever- 
ity of some winters following, destroyed most of 
my trees. I commenced anew, and added to my 
trees the smaller kinds of fruit, such as straw- 
berries, gooseberries, currants, etc. I have no 
trouble with mildew, and but little from the cur- 
culio. Nothing was seen of the curculio till af- 
ter the year 1848. I keep my gooseberries well 
thinned out, and train them in tree form, allow- 
ing no suckers to grow. The soil and climate 
seems to be best adapted to the production of 
stone fruit, particularly the plnm ; but the ten- 
der kinds are apt to fail. My trees are now just 
beginning to bear. They produced a few speci- 
mens this year, which were fine. 

Cumpertann Society. J. F. Anderson. I am 
a new member of our Society, having had noth- 
ing to do with it till three years ago. I am, 
therefore, not so well posted in relation to its 
past doings as some others. I can however say, 
I can see there has been a marked improvement 
in the quality of stock in our county since I have 
been connected with the Society. Farmers take 
much greater interest in this matter than for- 
merly. The same is true with reference to farm 
improvements and all matters pertaining to agri- 
culture. But I will not prolong my remarks, 
and call on Mr. Perley, who is an old and well- 
tried member. 

S. F. Perley, of the Maine State Society, res- 
ponded. I am hardly prepared to make a state- 
ment of the present state of the affairs of our So- 
ciety. A few years ago it was nearly run down. 
Very few took any interest in the matter, until a 
crisis in its affairs arrived. The question was 
fairly before us, whether to stand still and die, 
or rouse ourselves and give it some sort of vitali- 
ty. This last was determined on. A few took 
the matter in hand, made a rally, and now the 
Society is in good standing, and is doing a good 
work for the agricultural interests of the county. 

The improvements going on in agricultural 
operations among us are very marked. Much 
attention is now given to under-draining, espe- 
cially in the lower parts of the county, on the 
coast. Several persons are making experiments 
in under-draining, from which we expect to hear 
in due time. 

In the loamy parts of the county, the soil is 
stoney, but strong and well adapted to orchard- 
ing, to which increased attention is given of late. 
Also, attention is turned to the improvement of 
stock, and some full blood animals are found 
among us. All this, I think, is to be traced to 
the influence of the society’s efforts. 

I know tho'labor of the farm is hard. It re- 
quires diligence and perseverance. We become 
weary when night arrives, and many are ready to 
ask, does it all pay? 1 think it does. If we are 
weary at night, we can rest, and amid the rural 
scenery, and the social enjoyments of home, we 
have our reward. Our agricultural efforts, 
through our associations, help their enjoyments. 
It helps to make men more social, and brings 
them together as brethren. It pays in this view, 
even were thisall. So much do I value this 
benefit of our agricultural associations, that I 
would be unwilling to live in acommunity where 
no such association exists. 


East Somerset. W.M. Palmer. Oursociety 
has been but recently formed, and we have done 
but little. We intend to make greater exertions. 
But short as has been our existence, we already 
see the effects of its influence in the improvement 
of our stock and the increase of the manure. 
Stock has doubled in value. Manure is also pro- 
duced in double the quantity it formerly was. 

Franxuin County. H. Russ. Ido not know 
where to begin. A few years ago our society 
was divided, and d@mother one formed in the north- 
ern part of the county. It rather declined for a 
time, but rallied again. Held shows at Farming- 
ton Hill, Farmington Falls, and Wilton. Gain- 
ed members and strength, although not so large 
as before the division ; but what we had was good. 
We now have voted to locate, the result of which 
isa division among us. I think a part of the so- 
ciety will leave in consequence. 

But notwithstanding all our trials, great im- 
provements have been made in our agriculture, 
especially in stock. Wheat is not much cul- 
tivated ; but there is great improvement in the 
cultivation of corn, apples, and pears. But from 
the present position of our affairs, 1 fear we shall 
go back instead of forward. We are at a try- 
ing point, but will hope for the best. 


Lixcotn Socrery. Mr. Avery. I represent 
the oldest county in the State, and almost the 
youngest Society. Agriculture has not been 
much attended to in our county. Commerce and 
ship-building have absorbed the attention of our 
people to the neglect of agriculture. Five years 
ago we organised our Society, and held our Fair 
at Wiscasset. A few persons had all the work 
to do; but their efforts have been attended with 
great success. Stock has improved in quality 
from forty to fifty per cent., and every branch of 
agriculture in the same proportion. Public at- 
tention is now being very strongly turned to un- 
derdraining, and other measures of improvement. 
This change is to be attributed to the infinence 
of the Society’s operations. The subject of a di- 
vision of the Society is now talked of, so as to 
better secure the general accommodation of the 
people. It is thought that this will do good, by 
inducing greater activity of a greater number of 
people. We find that rivalry between the differ- 
ent towns, to see who will make the most im- 
provement, is one very important element in our 
Society’s success. 

Mare Pomonocrcan Socizry. D. A. Fair- 
banks. This Society was formed eleven years 
ago. The main object was to seek out the best 





native fruit, and heve it cultivated in different 


parts of the State. It has already had under 
consideration over forty varieties, some of which 
are of the first quality. Its Show was merged in 
the State Show, at the first exhibition of that 
body, at Gardiner, where the display of fruit was 
very fair. Its Shows have improved annually, 
and so continue. The Show at Bangor was ex- 
cellent, especially that of grapes. There is great- 
er interest in this matter now than heretofore. 

Nortn Aroostook. Hiram Stevens. Our 
society was incorporated in 1850, and our first 
show was held in the fall of 1851. The result of 
its efforts and influence has been a most marked 
improvement in stock. The effort now is to see 
who will excel in breeding the best cows, steers, 
and oxen. Some full blood animals have been 
introduced into the county. A Durham bull and 
a Hereford bull and heifer were introduced into 
our county some years since, which have greatly 
improved our stock, as any one will see in passing 
through the county. Last spring a full blood 
North Devgn was introduced, but I cannot say 
much in his favor. There is still much need of 
improvement, espeeially in our agricultural op- 
erations. There is an enormous waste of man- 
ure. No care at all is taken of it by the most 
of our farmers. 

In traveling through the county, you will see 
the droppings of the stock thrown out of the win- 
dows on the south side of the barn, to be moulded 
by the rains and droppings from the eaves, and 
bleached by the sun; and then it lays through 
the whole season, unsightly, and in the way. 
And even those who take any tolerable care of 
the droppings, use no means to preserve the 
liquid manures from their animals. They use no 
abscrbents, and consequently, this most valuable 
half of the manures of the barn is utterly lost. 

I think the construction of vaults under the 
stables to receive the liquid manure, well sup- 
plied with absorbents, the best method of preserv- 
ing this part of manure. By this means alone, 
I think the value of stable manure may be in- 
creased one hundred per cent. 

Another means of improvement is furnishing 
our cattle with warm shelter. The importance 
of this as a matter of economy, can hardly be 
over-estimated. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
BETHEL FARMER’S & MECHANIC’S CLUB. 
_ The fourth meeting of the season was held at 
Mr. Hilliard Chapman’s. Subject, fruit. Mr. 
G. V. Ellingwood being called upon, said, that 
he had taken an old orchard, cut it to pieces in 
trying to prune it, and about spoiled it. 

Mr. Lysander Richardson said that with him 

the Baldwin and Hubbardston Nonsuch were the 
most profitable, although the latter, on highly 
manured land, was liable to be watercored. The 
Oxford Black Apple bears every other year. 
Eight years ago he took an orchard that had never 
been ploughed or manured, ploughed it up and 
manured highly, and grafted it and kept it in 
cultivation for five years in succession. The last 
year, from 75 trees he had secured 60 barrels 
of grafted fruit, and 60 or 70 bushels of cider 
apples. His orchard is on a southern slope. He 
had one very valuable seedling pear which was 
perfectly hardy and resembled in size and quality 
the Bartlett. 
, Mr. Hiram Twitchell said that he had one tree 
grafted with the Hubbardston Nonsuch on a very 
hardy native. He had kept them well untill 
April. The first year that it ever bore he gath- 
ered five barrels. He had lost his Baldwin trees. 
The bark started up on the N. and N. W. side, 
and the trees died. - 

Mr. Andrew Twitchell had raised nurseries. 
Planted the ground with corn, and in the fall sowed 
the seeds and cultivated between the rows with 
potatoes. He trimmed in June and no other 
time. He practices slice grafting as the wound 
heals'up and leaves noscar. It takes about seven 
years to get treesready to transplant. There was 
danger of having the ground too rich for the nur- 
sery. He thought that a tree was better planted in 
the same direction‘as in the nursery. Timber is the 
hardest on the south side of a tree and toughest 
on the north side. He took an apple tree affected 
with the yellows, dug away the earth, cut out 
diseased roots, put around ashes and manure and 
fresh soil, and the tree is now in good bearing 
order. 

The President remarked that we are suffering 
from two new evils. The curculio, which has 
bitten plums and apple the last year to an ex- 
tent never known before. The black knot made 
its appearance for the first time in this vicinity 
the last year. He had never yet seen it in his 
garden. 

More pains should be taken in gathering fruit, 
and it should be done early in October, on warm 
days. Apples gathered in this way will not 
sweat. Itshould be carefully impressed on every 
farmer in Maine not to buy young Baldwin trees. 
Farmers will order a large number of these when 


setting out an orchard, and they almost invaria- 
bly winter kill. It is better to graft them into 


old trees. In preparing pld trees, put in a few 
scions and trim as little as possible. It takes 
three years to fill the tops of an oldtree. Scions 
should never be set when the wood is very old or 
wet, as the wax will not adhere closely to the 
wood. He had found the best composition for 
healing wounds by mixing red ochre with linseed 
oil into a pretty thick paste, and putting it on 
with a brush close to the wood. A few cents’ 
worth will go over a large orchard. 

The President presented some fine specimens 
of wheat from Milwaukee, from the hands of 
Mrs. Chapman. Very handsome specimens of 
apples were presented for discussion by our host. 

The meeting was very fully attended. The 
ladies came near quarrelling with the President 
—treated him rather crustily because he shut the 
door against them while engaged in discussion. 
He thinks they were hardly fair towards him. 

Our host is one of the farmers whose premises, 
without and within, show evidence that farming 
will pay. The next subject for discussion is The 
Soil. Adjourned for two weeks to the house of 
Capt. Samuel Chapman. N. T. T. 

Bethel, Jan. 16, 1858. 


The farmer who gives his cattle only food 
enough to keep them from starvation, is like the 
steamboat Captain who put in only coal enough 
to stem the tide, without making any progress ; 
and the engineer who applied only sufficient fuel 








to keep the train from running backward on the 
rising grade. 


THE COUNTRY LASSIE. 


She blossomed in the country, 
Where sunny summer flings 

Her rosy arms around the earth, 
And brightest blessings brings; 

Health was her sole inheritance, 
And grace her only dower; 

I never dreamed the wild wood 
Contained so sweet a flower. 


Far distant from the city, 
And inland from the sea, 

My lassie bloomed in goodness, 
As pure az pure could be: 

She caught her dewy freshness 
From hill and mountain bower, 

I never dreamed the wildwood 
Contained so sweet a flower. 


The rainbow must have lent her 
Some of its airy graco; 

The wild rose parted with a blush, 
That nestled on her face; 

The sunbeams got entangled in 
The long waves of her hair, 

Or she had never grown to be 
So modest and so fair. 


The early birds have taught her 
Their joyous matin song, 
And some of their soft innocence: 
She’s been with them so long. 
And for her now, if need be, 
I'd part with wealth and power; 
I never dreamed the wild wood 
Contained so sweet a flower. 





WEST PENOBSCOT AG. SOCIETY., 

The West Penobscot Agricultural Society, at a 
meeting held at Kenduskeag, January 6th, 1858, 
elected the following officers for the ensuing year: 

President.—John Thissell, Corinth. 

Vice Presidents.—V.S. Palmer, Kenduskeag ; 
John Eastman, Bradford ; Stephen D. Jennings, 
Garland. 

Corresponding and Recording Sec’ry.—Timothy 
P. Batchelder, Kenduskeag. 

Treasurer.—James 0. Tilton, Kenduskeag. 

Collectors.—Nathaniel Burrill, Newport; T. 
P. Batchelder, Kenduskeag ; Charles F. Smith 
and Sylvester Eddy, Corinth ; William Crinnell, 
Exeter ; David Jones, Corinna; A.S. French, 
Dexter ; Samuel W. Knight, Garland ; Thomas 
H. Norcross, Charleston; John Eastman, Brad- 
ford; George Tuck, Levant; Nathan Cloudman, 
Stetson. 

Agent.—Sewall Stanley, Levant. 

Librarian.—David Barker, Exeter. 

Trustees.—Mathew H. French, Corinth ; Thos. 
H. Norcross, Charleston; William Grinnell, 
Exeter. 

Standing Committee on Manufactures.—J. O. 
Tilton, Kenduskeag ; Charles F. Smith, Corinth ; 
David Barker, Exeter. 

Standing Committee on Crops. —Chauncy Coch- 
ran, Corinth; E. B. Stackpole, Kenduskeag ; 
Isaiah Avery, Exeter. 

Standing Committee on Horses.—Benj. Haley, 
Corinth; Nathaniel E. Brown, Exeter; S. D. 
Jennings, Garland. 

Standing Committee on Stock.—Henry K. Dex- 
ter, Corinth; Alfred W. Leavitt, Kenduskeag ; 
Ebenezer Wentworth, Stetson. 

Member of the Board of Agriculture.—John 
Thissell, Corinth. 

T. P. Batcnetper, Secretary. 





BEANS FOR SHEEP. 

Mr. Eprror,—I recollect to have seen an arti- 
cle in the Telegraph, some year or two since, on 
the value of beans as a feed for sheep. I thought 
but little of the matter at the time, and was 
strongly inclined to regard the writer as romanc- 
ing or theorising, (which is often the same thing,) 
never having heard of beans being given to sheep. 
Last spring, however, about the time my ewes 
were dropping their lambs, I discovered that a 
quantity of beans I had stored away, carefully, 
as I thought, for family use, had got wet, and 
become so mouldy that they were spoiled. I 
however determined that they should not be lost, 
and happening to recollect the article in the Tele- 
graph, I had the beans brought forth, and after 
washing them in hot water, and allowing them to 
dry, they were fed tomy sheep, at the rate of 
somewhat over half a pint per day. The mould- 
iness occasioned by the wetting, did not prove 
injurious to them, and the ewes were very fond 
of them ; more so, indeed, than of corn or any 
other grain. I have never reared a finer flock of 
lambs, and am nowgpnvinced that while sheep 
are dropping their lambs, and fora few weeks 
subsequent to lambing, beans are worth two dol- 
lars per bushel for them. 

[Germantown Telegraph. 





Farm Buttpincs. The Cheapest Barn. Ata 
Farmers’ Club lately held in West Springfield, 
Mass., after consultation and debate, it was de- 
cided that a large barn was better than two or 
more small ones; thata tight barn was better, 
even for badly cured hay, than an open one ; that 
a brick barn and a slate roof were the best and 
cheapest for a man who has all his materials to 
buy; that a good connection between a house 
and barn is a covered walk, overhung with grape 
vines ; that economy of roof and convenience for 
work were of the first importance in any build- 
ing; that warm water and warm stables were 
essential to the comfort of animals; that the 
housing of manures was judicious; that liquid 
manures are largely lost, even by those who have 
cellars and sheds for storing them ; and that the 
best absorbents of liquid manure are buckwheat 
hulls, leaf mold, sawdust, fine sand, dried peat, 
turf and straw. 





Coat. Ere we wrap up this carboniferous in- 
tegument of the landscape, let us mark to how 
small a coal-field England has for so many years, 
owed its flourishing trade. Its area, as I have 
already had occasion to remark, scarcely equals 
that of one of our largest Scottish lakes, and yet 
how many thousand steam engines has it set in 
motion—how many railway trains has it propell- 
ed across the country—how many thousand wag- 
on loads of salt has it elaborated from the brine— 
how many millions tuns of iron has it furnished, 
raised to the surface, smelted and hammered !— 
It has made Birmingham a great city, the’ first 
iron depot of Europe, and filled the country with 
crowded towns and busy villages. And if one 
small field has done so much, what may we not 
expect from those vast basins laid down by Lyell 





in the geological map of the United States? 


{Hugh Miller. 


WINTER CARE OF STOCK. 

Wiyrerine Catves. Calves should have loose 
stables, or stalls, to run in during the winter, 
with a little yard or paddock for exercise out of 
doors in fair weather, and plenty of air always. 
Good soft hay, a few oats, say a pinta day for 
each, or an equal quantity of corn, oats, or bar- 
ley meal, and in mild weather a quart of sliced 
roots is their best food. In very cold weather, 
roots do calves—such is our experience—more 
hurt than good. In mild weather, roots supply 
the place of green food, and we consider them 
good for that only, in our Northern climate. 

If calves get lousy rub a little soft grease, mix- 
ed with a sprinkling of Séotch snuff, on the af- 
fected parts, thoroughly to the skin, and the lice 
will leave at once. If you have not the snuff, 
grease alone will do. This is effectual, and the 
only remedy we have applied for years. Tobacco 
water we do notlike. It often sickens the calves, 
and is not so certain a cure as the grease. Keep 
the calves warm, dry and clean, and they will 
come out in the spring as bright as larks. 


Wrnxterine Cotts, A snug shed or stable is 
best for wintering colts, provided they be halter- 
broke, which they should be before winter sets in. 
They will eat all sorts of coarse food, but should 
have a little grain or meal, say a pint to a quart 
a day according to their size and age. They 
should, if convenient, run out a part of the day. 
They love to forage on a cattle dung heap, and 
pick out the waste litter. Let them have all 
they want of it, as it is a healthy variety for 
them. A dry pasture, when snow is off the 
ground, isa good change for them also. We 
have wintered many colts in our farming, and 
found that nothing got through the season easier 
thaa they. Their hair gets long and sometimes 
rough. No matter, there is a close fur ander it, 
and it keeps them dry and warm, and they 
are all the better in the spring. Enough to eat, 
with good shelter, is all they want to keep them 
healthy and growing. But they should not run 
out with the cattle, as they are liable to get hook- 
ed, while they, in turn, drive the cattle from 
their food. Every one to his own kind in the 
farm-yard, as in other appropriate places. 

Wrytertxe Lames. The same food and treat- 
ment applied to calves will succeed equally with 
lambs. If they get ticks upon them, Scotch snuff 
distributed along the back, by opening the wool 
and rubbing it well in, will destroy the ticks. 
Do not crowd too many lambs together, and 
separate the strong from the weak. All animals 
are selfish, and have no sympathy for their in- 
feriors. The larger, of whatever kind, will over- 
rnn the smaller, drive them from their food, and 
starve them out altogether. 

Old or weakly sheep may be wintered in the 
same stables or sheds with lambs; for, if the old 
sheep be larger and stronger, the lambs are more 
vigorous, and can better dodge about them for 
their food. They all require fresh air, and plenty 
of it. Dry eold never hurts a sheep, but rains 
in winter are frequently injurious, particularly 
if of open-wooled varieties, as they soak to the 
skin and give them severe colds. A severe snow 
storm, if dry, is less hurtful than a warm rain, 
and a sleet is worse than both together. 


TREATMENT OF SCARLET FEVER. 

Dr. Long, of Holyoke, Mass., relates through 
the Springfield Republican his method of treating 
this fearful disease, after an experience of thirty- 
five years :— 

‘‘For the last twelve years my treatment has 
been as follows: Vapor bath at the commence- 
ment, with warm diluent drinks and medicines 
acting to the surface. (Of these every physician 
has his favorites, and I have mine.) This brings 
out the rash of a bright scarlet color, which is 
right, as the condition of the blood is shown by 
the color of the rash, which in the worst cases is 
very dark and sparse. When the rash is fully 
developed, I keep it so by a moderately stimulat- 
ing course, and give frequent gargles of marsh 
rosemaryfor thecanker. In the highjnflammation 
of the skin, when the burning, restless patient 
writhes in agony, wrap him ina warm wet 
sheet, and pack him down. If sleep ensues and 
the patient is warm and quiet, let him remain 
two hours. This removes the inflammation of the 
skin, and renders the cuticle permeable for the 
escape of that morbid matter, which, like a uni- 
versal blister, in convalescence, desquamates the 
whole surface. I use no antimonials, and allow 
no physic till the subsidence of the rash, and the 
result has been most happy, having succeded in 
curing every patient who has been under my con- 
trol from the commencement of the disease; and 
in no case has there been any swelling of the 
throat, or disease of the sinuses, or spongy bones, 
or dropsical affections as a result of the disease.’ 








Frower Farus. The Paris correspondent of 
the Journal of Commerce furnishes these facts 
concerning the modern efforts to perfect the 
science of perfumery. He says: 

The most novel and remarkable feature of the 
present manufacture of perfumes is the establish- 
ment of flower farms. Some of the fairest spots 
of Europe and Asia are devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of flowers, of which the fragrance is no 
longer wasted on the desert air, but preserved for 
the enjoyment cf all who choose to purchase it. 
Flowers have taken the place of ambergris, musk, 
civet, and odoriferous gums, which are only used 
to give stability to the more evanescent scents. 
There are flower farms in Europe and Asia; and 
another is likely to be created in Australia for 
the cultivation of the wattle, a plant of the 
acacia genus, and resembling in odor very power- 
ful violets. England has her flower farms at 
Mitcham, in Surrey, where lavender and pepper- 
mint flourish unrivaled. Roses are also cul- 
tivated there, but only for the purpose of mak- 
ing rose water. 


Ivrortant Invention. J. A. Cooper, of Nash- 
ville has invented a candle mold, with which, it 
is said, one person can manufacture as many 
candles in one day, as forty hands can by the old 
mode of manufacture. The candles light by 
friction, similar to wax matches, and can be 
packed without danger of ignition. The new 
molds will not cost more than one-tenth as much 
as the old kind now in common use. Tallow, 
stearine, and all kinds of candles can be made 
without steaming. One hand can wick a box of 





candles per minute. Mr. C. has taken the neces- 
sary steps to obtain a patent far his invention. 





